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“ Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in Malice.” 





No. 28. NORWICH, Saturday, May 26th, 1827. Id. 





MR. AND MRS. D. SMITH’S BENEFIT. 
On Wednesday Evening, May 23rd was produced the Opera of 


LOVE IN A VILLAGE. 


We are admirers of Operas, particularly the legitimate ones, 
amongst which stands “ Love in a Village,” selected by Mr. and Mrs. 
D. Smith, (late Miss Gaskille,) for the purpose as we imagine of in- 
troducing Mr. J, Smith, not the son of the Manager, but the brother of 
Mr. D. Smith, to the Norwich audience as Hawthorn, a part Mr. Bra- 
ham has lately taken in this Opera, in which he introduced some po- 
pular song's ; the prominent character of Young Meadows by this 
means has been put into the back ground, and the principal attraction, 
the novelty of witnessing a first-rate singer, in a secondary part, and 
to hear with part of the original music,some of the most favourite mo- 
dern ballads finely sung. It has been the fashion of late to leave 
out the Music expressly composed for Operas, and to substitute what- 
ever the singer may think most likely to please, sometimes from his 
inability to give a original music, and at others to avoid the trou- 
ble of study: it is a custom we confess, “ more hoxoured in the 
breach, than the observance,” and should only be suffered by the 
Manager and the audience, in extreme cases.—The occasion on this 
night, justified the departure from the original state of the Opera, as 
it was the means of our hearing some very beautiful ballads of Moore's 
exquisitely sung, while many of the songs, belonging to Hawthorn; 
were given with very considerable talent. Mr. J. Smith possesses a 
aver powerful contra alta voice, of great compass, which he muna- 
ges (with the exception of occasionally singing in his throat,) with 
much finish and skill ; he certainly made Hewthorn the great feature 
of the Opera, both from the manner in which he Uisioek the acting 
part of the character, and the delight he communicated to the au- 
dience, by the beauty and strength of his voice in the vocal—the bal- 
lad of “ Friend of my Soul,” was exquisitely sung, with great feeling 
and was deservedly éncored ; the “ Storm,” (by G. A. Stevens’) was 
introduced between the Opera and Faree,. by Mr, J. Smith, in which 
he reminded us very much of Ineledon, whose manner of sustaining 
this difficult song was unequalled. 
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The Opera of Love in a Village is one of those, which we are never 
tired of seeing, from the interest which is excited, by the combination 
.f talent employed in the composition of the music, and the general 
interest of the piece. “On this occasion, (as on most benefit nights 
with new plays and withirevivals,) it was divested of half its beauties, 
its “ fair proportion *46pped off, and we had to witness the omission. 
of 22 songs out of 42, some of which were the composition of Dr, 
Arne, and others composed expressly for ‘the Opere. e music hay- 
ing been selected (otherwise) from the writings of Weldon, Giardini 
Arne, Handel, Boyal, Galluppi, &c. &e. 

Mrs. D. Smith sustained the character of Rosetta with much abilit 
but she omitted the beautiful air of “ The Travellers. Benighted,” 
one of Dr. Arne’s, and substituted the fashionable song of “ Blue Bon- 
nets,” not in the least connected with the character, a circumstance 
apparently of no consequence to the performer, but to the audience a 
very important one, as it destroys the illusion, and leaves us to regret 
the depravity of that bad taste which has so imperceptibly established 
itself on the mind of an enlightened people. ‘the Duet of “ Together 
let us range the Fields,” is senepalty substituted for the original one 
in the 3rdact, but on this evening we had neither ; whether the per- 
formers were unable to sing it, we know not, but at all events they 
could have sung the one written for the Opera, the Manager (whose 
duty it is to superintend the getting up all new and revived pieces, 

"and to attend reliearsals, ought not to suffer such liberties to be taken 
with the public, who pay their money to see the fair representation 
of that which is advertised. 

Mr. Sherwin has a strong claim on our approbation for his yery 
faithful delineation of Hodge, he is an actor ep considerable talent, 

~ and always alive to the business before him. 

Mrs. Baker personated Macige: but although her acting was good 
we cannot exeuse the Manager for giving the character to one who is 
incapable of singing the music belonging to it. 

r. Williamson as Young Meadows, was better than we have been 
in the habit of seeing him, some of the Songs were fairly sung, but 
upon the whole he is a very ineffective singer, why he left out the song 
in the 3rd act, which was advertised in the bills of the day, we are ata 
loss to imagine, there is but little for him to do, towards the conclusion 
of the piece, and that little he omitted alto~ether. It is pain{ul for us 
to have such frequent occasion of complain, but while no indication 
appears on the part. of the manager or the performer, to remedy 
the evil, we must continue our remarks, fearless of consequences, 
“ for praise undeserved ts censure in disguise. 

Mr. Beacham and Mrs. Watkinson in Justice and Deborah Wood- 
cock, were highly respectable. Mr. Wilkinson was destined to walk 
through the character of Eustace,a part which requiresa Singer, and 
a man of gentlemanly deportment, we will not accuse Mr. Wilkinson 
of possessing either of these qualifications, and therefore he ought 
not to have been cast? or a character which in London is always give! 
toa vocal performer and Mr Pyne at Covent Garden, has not unfie 
Guentlyr eys Seanad, byt; hould be given in the country to on 
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who must peenennnny omit the music, we cannot tell, unless it be from 


the ineffective strength of the company in the Vocal Department, at all 
il events it should be remedied. 

3 The After-piece of White Lies followed, which went off languidly 
3 from the dull state of the audience. The house amounted to about 
“4 £52 or £3, which but for the bustle in the city, occasioned by the re- 
r, turn of those gentlemen from London, who had succeeded in obtaining 
v= leave for Norwich to be a Port, we doubt not would have been consi- 
ni derably more, 





a ® To the Editor of the Theatrical Observer. 
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he Sir,—Vain will be your eriticisms on the actors, vainer still all remarks or hints 
, to the Manager, unless that sordid and grovelling spirit with which the business of 
a the Norwich Theatre is at present conducted, be laid aside. Either let the Paten- 
8 tee come forward with spirit to support or resign at once, a situation for which he 
ret appears little fitted, or at best little interested—residing as he does at a distance, 
ed it must be supposed that pecuniary gain is the prime if not sole object of his de 
her sign—such a man then I think any candid person will allow is unfit for the manage. 
one ment of a Theatre, which, in its construction and arrangement as a building, rivals» 
er- if not eclipses most provincial Theatres. The argument of a want of spirit, in en 
hey couraging the Drama, will not surely be adduced, and certainly cannot be support? 
ose against such an evident proof ofinterest for it, No, the fault lies not with the sup, 
ces, porters, but with the conductors. The building erected by the former, is an orna- 
ken ment to the city, but the management of the latter, would disgrace even the board i 
ton ofastrollers barn. What can be more mean, nay more trumpery, than the manne, 
of lighting the Theatre?—what more foolish or unnecessarily inconvenient, than 
very the n.ode of obtaining admittance ?—of long experience in this Theatre, I certainly 
lent, cannot boast, but I think I ean safely say, that within the last ten or eleven years, 
the company has seldom or never returned to Norwich without the loss of some fa” 
rood vourite actor ; no sooner does an actor begin to rise in any degree of favour with the 
ho is andience, than he disappears like a Meteor, and we are either left to acquire new 
eo favourites us transiently, or be annoyed through the season by a stick only fit to be 


a ridiculed and laughed at—and what is the reason?—it cannot be the fault of those 
be who patronize the actor—no, it is the close and blinded parsimony of the manage- 










gh ment, which, provided its coffers be but filled cares not to amuse the audience, or 
Shae at a trifling advance of salary, to retain the actor,—again, in the production of new 
‘or Us pieces, the same niggardly meanness prevails, the consequent weakness and insta- 
sation bility of the company prevents the attempt at reviving old plays, or doing justice 
medy to the works of Shakspeare or of Sheridan, ‘The Woman never vexed ”’ was cer- 
n1ces, tainly, about two years back, (so far as the acting was concerned) respectably got up 

and the principal characters were well snstained, yet it was but for a time, and the 
V ood- greatest actors in the piece have all, with the exception of Mr. Balls, left the com- 
walk pany ; legitimate Drama then, to the shame of the Manager be it spoken, appears 
Tr, and under such circumstances almost out of the question,—pageant and Melo-Drama 
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are the only resources.—To give effect to that which in the present puppet-shew age 
wonld insure ample remuneration, the object of a few peat ds, wonld pe-iaps, be 
thought trifling ; yet trifle as it is of such ruinow simparten: 2 does itappear in the 
short-sighted eyes of the economical management,that 9 avoic the expense the 
object of the greatestinterest and attraction in the piege —freq-ea’!y smitted ia 
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foto. Tosueh a state in fact is the Theatre reduced, that at no time can the per. 
formance whether Drama, or Melo-Drama, or Spectacle, upon the whole be said 
to bemore than folerable. A reform in our Dramatic Government is certainly 
greatly to be desired, but at present there is but a faint hope of its being ever 
brought about.—The only remedy (if such a thing were practicable, seems to be 
that of intrusting the management either to apme individdal who would feel more 
interest in gratifying the public, or that a committee of gentlemen should be formed 
who would take the direction into their own hands, as the selfish interest af a ma- 
nager would of course then be set aside, and as the members of such a Committee 
would in pleasing the public, be at the same time adding to their own eration 
something like respectability might be hoped for—at least there could be little dan- 
ger in the attempt, for let the management he never so bad, lit would scarcely be 
ata lower par than at present ; with the most sangnine wishes for the speedy re- 
formation of such flagrant abuses, and for the improvement and success of the 
company. 
I remain, Sir, your very Humble Servant, 
AGRICOLA, 





To the Editor of the Theatrical Observer. 


Sin, - Conscious as I am of the small weight my voice can 
carry with it, yet confident of being seconded by every well wisher to the real in- 
terests of the Theatre, I cannot but declare that your manly and judicious conduct 
throughont this season, is deserviug the highert encomiums. In the character of 
Dramatic Censor you have attacked and justly attacked many glariug abuses of the 
management, and I hope and trust, Mr Smith will not think it beneath him to pro- 
fit by your sensible and unbiassed strictures, but will strain every nerve to keep up 
the reputation of a Theatre, which can boast with pride, ot having been the nursery 
of many, who, when afterwards transplanted to the metropolis, figured with the 
greatest eclat in the highest and most arduous walks of the Drama. 

An encourager of modést and unpretending merit you have dared to lash the 
self-sufficiency and vanity of favourite actors, and with an unexampled candour 
have admitted into the columns of the Observer, |.-tters of correspondents whose 
sentiments have materially clashed with those expressed by yourself. But Sir, 
when the management, is reformed, the Theatre rendered more perfect and conse- 
nient,and the conceit and negligence of actors corrected, there is still one difficulty 
remaining, which I am afraid is very hard to surmount, I meanthe back wardnessof 
the Norwich public in aaa stage amusements Allow ime to give an in- 
stance: when Blanchard, their old favourite Blanchard came down from London,a 
few years ago to “ Star” on our boards, when his heart yearned with benevolence 
and every kindly feeling, towards the patrons of his early years, how was he re- 
ceived ? With the joy and greeting ot a parent as he gazes on along absent child? 
No, with indifference and coldness, his benefit was almost a failure and he returned 
mortified and chagrined at the neglect of those he had ever been accustomed to re- 
gard with esteem, and whose prosperity was the fondest wish uf his heart, Allow 
me Sir, to congratulate you on the number and capacity of your cerrespondents, ine 
deed, there is a constellation of youthful talent, from which much may be expected 
in after-life. I hope next seasor, to renew my acquaintance with them in the 
pages of your ably vegun, and ably sustained periodical. Ge 
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